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N | EW DEVELOPMENTS in state government have strengthened the ability of the states to help 
in providing the services which the American people require from their government. 
Twenty-five years ago it was widely believed that the states simply could not meet the needs of 


the time or of the future, and it was forecast 
that their importance as governmental units 
would diminish steadily. 


Today the climate is quite different. The existence 
of the states not only now but in the future is fully 
accepted and even those most critical of the per- 
formance of the states are not likely to suggest that 
they either should or will disappear from our govern- 


states had not greatly expanded their efforts to meet 
the school needs of the nation. 


State revenues have increased greatly during the 
past decade. As a matter of fact, they have more than 
doubled. In 1948, total general revenues of the states 
amounted to $9.3 billion and in 1959 they were $24.4 
billion. State tax collections during this period rose 
from $6.7 billion to $15.8 billion. Some of this in- 





mental system. This change 
in expectations regarding the 
states has been matched by a 
new vitality. 


A good example of the new 
role oi the states is their effort 
in the field of education. The 
states have assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership in education 
which they did not occupy 15 
years ago. During this same 
period there has been a con- 
tinuing debate about the role 
of the national government in 
education. Undoubtedly, the 
demand for Federal funds 
for elementary and secondary 
education would have been 
successful before now if the 


This Issue In Brief 


The widely-held belief of 25 years ago 
that the states could not meet the needs 
of the times or the future is refuted by 
the record of the past 15 years, says Dr. 
Frederick in this Review. 

The traditional programs such as educa- 
tion and highways have expanded greatly 
in the past 10 years alone, he says, but 
state spending for welfare has dropped 
proportionately. 

Significant developments—all aimed at 
bringing the facilities and functions of 
state government into tune with the times 
—have taken place in all branches of gov- 
ernment, 

Greater emphasis has been put on inter- 
governmental relations. These develop- 
ments, he says, “offer a promise that state 
government will continue to go forward 
in providing effective government for the 
people in the years ahead.” 





crease, of course, is the result 
of inflation, but much of it 
reflects new taxes and higher 
rates imposed by the states to 
meet their increasing obliga- 
tions. 


Comparisons on the ex- 
penditure side show similar 
increases as well as shifts in 
emphasis. Total general ex- 
penditures of the states in 
1948 were $9.5 billion. In 
1959, they had increased to 
$26 billion. Education and 
highways ranked as the largest 
categories of expenditure in 
both 1948 and 1959. Actu- 
ally, these two functions have 
increased their share of total 
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state expenditures from 48 percent in 1948 to 60 
percent in 1959. Public welfare and health and hos- 
pitals are the other two categories for which large 
expenditures are made with over $2 billion spent for 
each of these functions in 1959. However, the per- 
centage of total state expenditures devoted to welfare 
has dropped considerably in the decade. 


Like revenues and expenditures, state borrowing 
also has increased markedly since 1948. Most states in 
that year had sizable surpluses built up during the war 
years. These are now almost gone and the total long- 
term debt of the states has increased from $3.6 billion 
in 1948 to $16.4 billion in 1959. Of the total state 
debt, about one-half is backed by the full faith and 
credit of the states. 


These increases in state revenue, expenditure and 
debt reflect the considerable expansion which has oc- 
curred in state services and programs during the past 
decade. Existing programs have grown in size and 
new services have been established. The states are 
doing a bigger job and inevitably it is a more ex- 
pensive one. 


Programs in many of the areas of traditional state 
activity have expanded greatly. Education, highways 
and mental health are all examples of fields in which 
states are much more active today than they were ten 
years ago. Expenditures by the states for education 
rose from $2.6 billion in 1948 to $8 billion in 1959, 
an increase of 205 percent. Highway expenditures 
increased at even a greater rate, rising from $2 billion 
in 1948 to $7.6 billion in 1959, or an increase of 278 
percent. Operating expenditures for patients in state 
mental hospitals increased from $319.4 million in 
1948 to $854.3 million in 1959, an increase of 167 
percent. 


Equally significant are the changes which have 
occurred and are taking place in state programs in 
many fields. In such areas as elementary and sec- 
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ondary education, higher education, mental health, 
and the conservation and development of water re- 
sources, state programs are taking new directions and 
assuming larger dimensions. Significant new devel- 
opments have occurred, too, in fields in which states 
had little or no interest a few years ago. Examples 
include the regulation and development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; special programs to meet the 
needs of the aging; assistance for migratory workers, 
and housing and urban renewal activities. In all of 
these areas, of course, the Federal government has 
important responsibilities, but so do the states. In 
each of them, state governments are recognizing their 
vital oie and are establishing new programs to meet 
emerging needs. 


Organizational Changes 


Significant developments are likewise taking place 
with regard to the organization of state government 
in all its branches. 


On the administrative side, the position of the gov- 
ernor as the chief executive has been strengthened 
considerably. Concentration of the major staff services 
of state government has enabled governors to fulfill 
more effectively their responsibilitics as the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of their states. 


A number of states also have reorganized their 
operating departments, regrouping agencies to bring 
related functions together, abolishing independent 
boards and commissions and generally streamlining 
the structure of the executive branch. These efforts 
are designed to improve the efficiency of state services, 
to coordinate various state programs and to give the 
governor more effective control of the executive 
branch by reducing the number of agencies report- 
ing to him. 


Another notable development in the administrative 
branch of state government is the effort of states to 
attract and retain competent personnel. More positive 
concepts are replacing the largely negative one of pro- 
tecting employes from political influence and keeping 
their positions out of politics. The emphasis today 
is on seeking qualified persons for employment by the 
state and on creating working conditions and oppor- 
tunities which will help to retain such employes and 
in which their abilities and talents may be utilized 
most fully. 


In the legislative branch there also have been im- 
portant changes which have increased the ability of 
legislatures to fulfill their responsibility in state gov- 
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ernment. Every state legislature today has established 
at least one staff agency under its direction to provide 
it with various forms of assistance, including reference 
services, research assistance, and help in bill drafting. 
Many legislatures have created fiscal review agencies 
to help them in reviewing budgets and checking ex- 
penditures of executive departments. In some states 
the post audit function has been assigned to an official 
directly and solely responsible to the legislature. 


In other developments, permanent and trained 
staffs have been provided for at least the most im- 
portant legislative committees in some states. Com- 
pensation of legislators, notoriously low in most states, 
has been raised in many. Finally, the long tradition 
of biennial legislative sessions has been broken in 19 
states which now have annual sessions, though in a 
number of them the second session is restricted to 
consideration of budgetary matters. 


These developments have strengthened state legis- 
latures and enabled them to perform their functions 
more adequately. However, a consideration of the 
changes which have occurred in the executive and 
legislative branches of state government raises some 
questions. Have these changes affected the balance 
between the two branches of government and strength- 
ened one at the expense of the other? Has the con- 
centration on the need to increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the executive branch reduced the 
relative status of the legislature? We have gone far 
to equip the chief executive with the tools of modern 
management and perhaps neglected to give sufficient 
attention to the legislature. If this is so, we need to give 
more attention to modernizing the legislature so that 
it can function effectively and fulfill its responsibilities 
as a co-equal branch of government. 


The third branch of government—the judiciary— 
has been affected by significant developments too, 
though the pace of change has been slower. Notable 
accomplishments of recent years in various states 
include the establishment of administrative offices of 
the courts, reorganization of judicial systems, grant- 
ing of administrative authority to chief justices, raising 
of judicial compensation, improved methods of select- 
ing judges, modification of rules of practice and pro- 
cedure, and special efforts to reduce the backlog of 
pending cases. Nevertheless, developments are slow, 
and much remains to be accomplished if the judicial 
branch is to be equipped to fulfill satisfactorily its role 
in our contemporary society. 


No remarks on developments affecting state gov- 
ernments would be complete without reference to the 


area of intergovernmental relations. To an ever grow- 


ing extent, the problems and programs of government 
at any level involve and affect and are affected by 
actions of other governments. This is particularly the 
case with the states, which occupy a pivotal position 
between the Federal government and local units and 
which have increasingly important ties with their sister 
states. 


Some recent experiments with the machinery of 
intergovernmental relations seem to offer consider- 
able promise. Last year Congress established the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Its members include governors, state legislators, cabi- 
net officers, congressmen, municipal and county 
officials and private citizens. The Commission is a 
continuing agency for the study of specific problems 
of intergovernmental relations. It is directed to pro- 
vide technical assistance to Congress and to executive 
agencies in considering proposed legislation involving 
intergovernmental matters and to study emerging 
problems which may require action by various levels 
of government. The Commission has the potential to 
become a focal point for the consideration and reso- 
lution of problems of intergovernmental relations in 
the United States. 


New Look at Federal-state Relations 


Two other developments involving Federal-state re- 
lations should be mentioned. Several years ago the 
President named a special assistant for Federal-state 
relations in the Office of the President. This official 
has provided the states with a central and high level 
point of contact and has helped to work out solu- 
tions in various situations involving Federal and state 
agencies and officers. 


The second of these events has been the increasing 
extent to which Federal and state officials have par- 
ticipated jointly in the development of proposed legis- 
lation of concern to both levels of government. Of 
course, cooperation along these lines in various func- 
tional fields has taken place for a long time. More 
recently, the Committee of State Officials on Suggested 
State Legislation, a continuing Committee of the 
Council of State Governments, has assumed a promi- 
nent role in this regard. 


Interstate relations also have engaged the attention 
of the states more and more in recent years. By means 
of administrative agreements, uniform laws, reciprocal 
legislation and interstate compacts, the states have 
cooperated to solve a variety of problems. Of these 
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various devices, the interstate compact is of special 
interest. 


In recent years the use of the interstate compact 
has grown greatly both in extent and in the variety of 
fields in which its utilization is feasible and desirable. 
Compacts in education, social welfare, mental health, 
: crime and law enforcement, forestry, water resources, 
transportation, port development and several other 
fields have been entered into by groups of states. The 
versatility of the compact device, both with respect to 
the functions for which it is suitable and the machinery 
for enforcing it, is one of its great strengths. Com- 
pacts make possible more effective services by the 
states, the saving of funds and the solution to prob- 
lems which otherwise would require action by the 
Federal government. 


A Base to Build On 


A promising development involving state-local re- 
lations has been the establishment in Alaska by consti- 
tutional provision and in New York by statute, of state 
offices of local affairs. Such agencies have been rec- 
ommended by various students of state-local relations 
and a few other states have long had units which serve 
somewhat similar purposes. These agencies provide 
an Official clearinghouse in state government for con- 
sideration of local problems, the impact of state pro- 
grams on local governments and the multitude of re- 
lationships between a state and its local units. They 
also are a source of information and assistance to 
local officials in their dealings with the state and may 
prove extremely valuable in helping to find solutions 
for the growing problem of government in metropoli- 
tan areas. Establishment of such offices in additional 
states seems probable and appears to be a desirable 
development. 


There is growing recognition of the need to facili- 
tate interlocal cooperation. Such cooperation may 
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take the form of contracts for performance of services 
by one local government for others; joint provision 
of services and joint use of facilities. It may involve 
villages, cities, counties and various types of special 
districts. Such cooperative endeavors may involve 
local units within a state or in the case of communities 
along state borders may extend across state lines. 
The extent and type of cooperation is a matter for 
local determination, but states have a responsibility 
to make effective cooperation possible and to facilitate 
it through necessary legislation. 


It seems clear that cooperation among local govern- 
ments should be encouraged and that, at a minimum, 
states should be certain that existing laws do not 
hamper or restrict efforts or possibilities of local units 
working together to meet their common needs. Indeed, 
by promoting such activities at the local level, states 
may avoid the need to deal directly with problems 
which individual local units cannot resolve but which 
are susceptible of joint treatment. 


In the last 15 years, the states have made significant 
advances in their ability to meet the old and new 
problems which confront them. Most states have 
sought to put their fiscal house in order. State services 
have expanded greatly and states have acted vigor- 
ously to meet emerging problems. In recognition of 
the importance of intergovernmental relations, the 
states have explored new mechanisms for Federal- 
state relations and greatly expanded their use of 
devices for interstate cooperation. They have given 
renewed attention to their responsibilities for assist- 
ing local governments. There is a record of respon- 
sible action by state government. 


No one can be complacent in view of the problems 
now confronting the states and those we know to be 
just over the horizon, but the developments in state 
government in the past i5 years provide a base upon 
which to build. They offer a promise that state gov- 
ernment will continue to go forward in providing effec- 
tive government in the years ahead. 
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